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decision of the question is probably still remote, but the Mendelian-Muta- 
tion explanation certainly relieves us of the truly terrible strain imposed 
upon our imagination by the classical " mimicry " hypotheses, as elabo- 
rated by such writers as Poulton. 

As regards Mendel's Law, our author has plainly shifted his point of 
view somewhat since the time when he could refer airily to " Mendel's 
interesting discovery." He now thinks that known facts " are enough to 
stamp Mendel's discovery as among the greatest in the history of the 
biological sciences" (p. 278). 

Poulton appears to feel keenly the contemptuous attitude of many of 
his younger colleagues toward the real founders of the theory of evolu- 
tion, and deprecates severely the gregarious tendency of the great body 
of minor workers, who rush to fall in line with every procession which 
seems to be marching behind a promising leader. I can not refrain from 
quoting some of the strong words with which our writer seeks to relieve 
his feelings : " In these later years the multitudes seem, for the moment 
at least, to recognize a prophet in every reed shaken with the wind. It 
would be interesting to know the number of forgotten works, of works 
soon to be forgotten, of works dead before they were born, which have 
been proclaimed as ' the most important contribution to biological 
thought since the appearance of the Origin of Species.' I would that the 
multitudes were not mere followers of the fleeting fashions of a day, but 
that they were right in their intuitions: I would that Newtons and Dar- 
wins might arise in every generation. I can not admit that the inability 
to see them on every side is merely the natural consequence of a cynical 
and pessimistic spirit" (p. ix). Which one of us has not been in just 
that mood? 

Francis B. Sumner. 
Woods Hole, Mass. 

Schopenhauer's Criticism of Kant's Theory of Experience. Eadoslav A. 

Tsanoff. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cornell Studies in 

Philosophy, No. 9. 1911. Pp. xiii + 77. 

The purpose of the author of this monograph was " to analyze closely " 
the three phases of Kant's philosophy which Schopenhauer regarded as 
most significant, viz., that philosophy must (1) " recognize the purely 
phenomenal character of knowledge," (2) " realize the primacy of will 
over reason," and (3) " be kept distinct from theology," and then " to 
inquire into their consistency and philosophical significance, as well as 
to determine as nearly as possible their historical value as interpretations 
of Kant's philosophy." The " inherent incompatibility of the two sys- 
tems " receives the emphasis rather than " the psychological aspects of 
the problem." A brief discussion of the literature in English, German, 
and French shows the need for such a work as this. 

The four chapters which constitute the body of the book have the 
following titles, indicating the nature and scope of the discussion: (1) 
"The Nature and Genesis of Experience: Perception and Conception"; 
(2) " The Principles of Organization in Experience : The Deduction and 
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the Real Significance of the Categories " ; (3) " The Scope and Limits of 
Experience : Transcendental Dialectic " ; (4) " Experience and Reality : 
The Will as the Thing-in-itself ." The author's method in treating these 
topics is to present Schopenhauer's exposition and criticism of Kant with 
reference to each, and then by quotations from Kant and his own inter- 
pretation to show wherein Schopenhauer erred, or was correct. Not in- 
frequently, too, he introduces pertinent material from writers who were 
contemporary or nearly so, and also makes comparison with recent views 
which are the outgrowth of the Kantian movement or had a comparatively 
independent development. The author's own position seems to be " instru- 
mental " and " organic." 

Schopenhauer accepted the doctrine of Kant's " Esthetic " " unre- 
servedly," and then made a " clear-cut distinction between Verstand and 
Vemunft." His distinction, however, is not the same as that Kant 
himself made, and this initial error vitally affected Schopenhauer's further 
treatment of Kant. It is true that Kant was not always precise in the 
use of these terms, but his " confusion is the confusion of depths not yet 
clarified," while " Schopenhauer's lucidity manifests epistemological 
shallowness." 

" The radical fault which Schopenhauer finds with Kant's deduction of 
the categories," Tsanoff maintains, "is its abstract character. . . . This 
protest against Kant's abstract formalism is most just; but his own 
theory of judgment incapacitates him at the very start from indicating 
the fundamental error." Tsanoff states Schopenhauer's " theory of judg- 
ment" briefly, compares it with Kant's, and then takes up the categories 
in their respective groups. In each case, Schopenhauer's interpretation 
and criticism are given, together with what seems to the author to be the 
proper evaluation. The " schematism " is treated briefly, since Schopen- 
hauer was inclined to dispense with it altogether, along with all the cate- 
gories save "causality," upon the basis of his own distinction between 
perception and conception. Tsanoff, too, thinks the " schematism " un- 
necessary, but for a different reason. "A correct diagnosis," he says, 
" would locate the trouble in Kant's departing from his own ideal of the 
organization of experience from within and attempting to explain that 
organization, as it were, db extra. The deduction of the categories, there- 
fore, should be reinterpreted in the true Kantian spirit, its abstract 
formalism eliminated, and the immanent character of the organizing 
principles of experience clearly emphasized. This would obviate the 
difficulty by showing the irrelevancy and the needlessness of any schemata." 

In connection with the " Dialectic," Tsanoff admits that Schopenhauer 
was right in maintaining "that Kant's use of the term 'idea' is essen- 
tially different from Plato's," but he also points out that Schopenhauer's 
use of the same term was not " true to the spirit of the original Platonic 
doctrine." The origin of these " ideas," as Kant used the term, is indi- 
cated, and each is discussed in turn, both from Schopenhauer's and from 
Kant's point of view. Incidentally, Schopenhauer's interpretation of 
matter is presented, and the propriety of identifying it with substance 
denied. Without dwelling upon the discussion of the mechanical and 
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teleological categories involved in the antinomies, Tsanoff's conclusions 
may be stated. " In spite of essential differences in standpoint," he says, 
" which have been at least sufficiently accentuated in the above comparison 
of their treatment of the teleological principles, Kant and Schopenhauer 
make the same fundamental mistake. Neither fully realized the essen- 
tially instrumental character of all categories. Each and every category 
considers experience, all of it, from its own point of view. Experience is 
one, and the categories are its categories, the points of view from which 
it may profitably be regarded; no one of them can exhaust its meaning, 
nor can any truly significant category find its own meaning exhausted in 
any one part of experience, for the simple reason that experience is organic 
and is therefore not divisible into discrete parts." This, also, clearly 
indicates the author's point of view. 

In his interpretation of the " thing-in-itself " as will, Schopenhauer 
made what he regarded " as his own great contribution to philosophical 
thought." At this point, " Schopenhauer's philosophy joins on to the 
Kantian, or rather springs from it as from its parent stem." " By ' will ' 
Schopenhauer does not mean ' merely willing and purposing in the nar- 
rowest sense, but also all striving, wishing, shunning, hoping, fearing, 
loving, hating, in short, all that directly constitutes our weal and woe, 
desire and aversion.' " Now while this " will " may have qualities abso- 
lutely unknowable to us, " it is by no means an unknown quantity, . . . 
but is fully and immediately comprehended, and is so familiar to us that 
we know and understand what will is far better than anything else." 
Consequently, although "on Kant's basis" Schopenhauer thinks that 
"metaphysics is impossible," he feels that he himself has ground for 
" asserting the possibility of an immanent metaphysics, a metaphysics of 
experience." This view Tsanoff rejects, because Schopenhauer " seeks his 
ultimate reality ... in some one sort of experience. . . . The spirit of 
Schopenhauer's theory of reality " is that " to learn metaphysics, we must 
unlearn science." 

In conclusion, Tsanoff suggests "that Schopenhauer is not the true 
successor of Kant. Instead of being a neo-rationalist, as Kant, on the 
whole, remained, he is fundamentally an irrationalist, so far as his atti- 
tude towards ultimate reality is concerned. He also insists that the 
" world as idea and world as will are at least as incompatible philosophic- 
ally as Kant's two worlds of phenomena and noumena. Schopenhauer 
failed to profit by his own criticism of Kant. . . . Experience must be 
interpreted in terms of its own self -organizing totality. In the solution 
of its problems we can ignore no one of its elements or aspects. Cogni- 
tion is an essential aspect of experience, but cognition is not all; this is 
the lesson to be learned from the ' Critique of Pure Season,' and espe- 
cially from the 'Dialectic' The same is true of will. . . . Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy . . . represents an endless conflict. . . . His every 
problem is stated in the form of a dilemma. ... He never fully com- 
prehended the immanent unity of experience. . . . This is the funda- 
mental defect of his philosophical system, which makes him incapable of 
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grasping the real problems of Kant's philosophy, and of indicating a 
consistent method for their solution." 

The work, as a whole, is a thorough, scholarly treatment of a particular 
problem, and is based upon an independent handling of the sources. It 
should prove very serviceable for an enlarged knowledge of Kant and of 
Schopenhauer. 

Gregory D. Walcott. 
Hamline University. 

La Nouvelle Psychologie Animale. Georges Bohn. Paris : Alcan. 1911. 

Pp. ii + 200. 

American students of animal behavior have come to look upon the 
work of Dr. Bohn with a certain suspicion. Terkes 1 thought his earlier 
papers "not thoroughly satisfactory scientifically, for they continually 
suggest questions, doubts, and new problems," and Jennings, reviewing 
" La Naissance de l'Intelligence," 2 finds that Bohn does not stand " the 
test as to accuracy and trustworthiness of his scientific results in difficult 
fields . . . and that such confusion, inaccuracy, and misstatement of fact 
are almost or quite sufficient to remove the book from the field of science." 
An American reviewer is likely, therefore, to approach this new work of 
Dr. Bohn, which is "the continuation and complement of 'La Naissance 
de l'Intelligence,' " with misgivings. The pudding is hardly better than 
the anticipation for "La Nouvelle Psychologie Animale," though a brief 
and clear statement of the author's views bears evidence of bias in favor 
of a theory of animal behavior which to say the least is but little more 
than a good working hypothesis. This presupposition in favor of a 
physicochemical explanation determines not only the author's criticism 
of other men's results, but it also seems to determine the presentation of 
the facts. 

Belying upon " the more recent studies which have been conceived in 
a really scientific spirit" (Preface), the author divides his treatise into 
three parts: "the activities of the inferior animals, the instincts of the 
arthropods, and the psychical activity of the vertebrates." 

The phenomena of behavior in lower animals may be grouped under 
three principal orders: "tropisms, sensibilite differentielle, and memoire 
cellulaire." The first is the well-known local action theory of Loeb; the 
second is the tendency of the animal " to pause, to recoil, and to turn 
through one hundred and eighty degrees when the environment changes 
abruptly " ; the third group of phenomena are the evidences of associative 
memory. 

In defense of his physicochemical theory, for which he does not cease 
to praise Loeb, the author attacks Jennings's theory of trial and error and 
insists that " the movements of infusoria are subject to very simple laws." 
But when did Jennings deny the explainability of infusorian behavior? 
If I have understood his work, Jennings's protest has not been against a 
physicochemical interpretation of animal behavior, but against the ten- 

1 Journal of Comparative Neurology and Psychology, No. 66, p. 238, 1906. 
'American Naturalist, No. 43, p. 619, 1909. 



